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Small Arms Training 


Sniping Part I 


- 


Introduction 


1, Opportunities will present themselves in all types of warfare for 
the expert use of the rifle, as an offensive weapon. Although the rifle 
is still the personal weapon of the majority of yrporecba hoary special 
training is required for its offensive use as an independent fire unit. 
This training incorporates a wide variety of subjects, which are as 
important as skill with the weapon itself; and the value of such specialists, 
or snipers, has been found to extend in many directions, beyond their 
primary task of shooting. 

The subject of sniping, therefore, though essentially dealing with the 
use of the rifle, by the individual expert, must also embrace some of 
these important bye-products, 


Chapter 1 
Section 1 Organization 


2. The War Establishment of an infantry battalion provides for a sniping 
section, on battalion headquarters, consisting of >— 


1 Serjeant. 
1 Corporal. 


2 Lance-Corporals. 
4 Privates. 


3. Although no specialist sniping officer exists on the battalion war 
establishment, it is most essential that some officer having a thorough 
knowledge of the subject should supervise their selection, training and 
handling in battle. On paper the intelligence officer is responsible, 
among his other duties, for them, but in practice some other officer is 
often entrusted with these tasks. 

On the enthusiasm of the officer in question, on his judgment and skill 
in choosing his team, and on his energy in directing their training and 
operational tasks, the measure of their success depends. Whatever 
their individual prowess, it has been found that this will be wasted, 
without such leadership and support. 


4. As for all other specialists, it is necessary to train 100 per cent. 
reserves of snipers. In battle, it may often be found necessary, 
in order to provide reliefs, to employ these reserves operationally in 
conjunction with the first line snipers. 
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Section 2 


5. The authorized scale of specialist oquipment for snip 
infantry battalion is :— 


Rifles No, 4, Mark 1 (T) (i.e., fitted with a No. 32 telescopic sig 


Telescopes, Scout Regiment, Mark 2 2 _ dee oop 
Binoculars No, 2, prismatic .. , oth tse sod 
Smocks, Denison i ne a i. Pee wil 
Watches, G.S._ ... vay Py =k 


Compasses, Prismatic, Liquid, Mark 3 sed oes sooty 


In addition, one extra face veil is authorized for each sniper; 
is expendable. 


Snipers will normally operate in pairs, and this scale, it will beams 
sufficient to equip 8 pairs, if it should be decided to employ there 


operationally. -! 


Equipment of a sniper 


3 


1. Case for telescope, sighting, 


No. 32 7, Compass, liquid, prismatic 
2, Case for telescope, scout 8. Telescope, scout regiment 
regiment 9. Watch. G.S, 


3. Denison smock 10. Rifle No. 4, Mark 1 (T) 
4. Case for binoculars News telescope ihting 
5. Binoculars, prismatic : 

il. Seaeat 
6. Face veils Tool adjusting No. 1, 


12. Tool adjusting No, 2, 


_ 6. With the pair, a machine carbine, t ra 
carried by the man not having the snir r rifle, 
items of equipment have been found practicabh 
50 rounds S.A.A. | 
: Ste par (No. fie or No, 77), ; Pie 
rounds tracer (kept separate from the ball a 

: SroundsA.P. ,- 
7 * 1 water bottle. aa: 

| 1] emergency ration. 


| These items are liable to much variation, in accordance with the task 
| in hand. But the maxim must always be to travel as lightly 


possible. To this end the Denison smock, with its ample pockets, is a 
Most useful garment, because it eliminates the need for web equipment. 


—— 


Section 3 Characteristics and training of snipers 


7. A fully trained sniper can be defined as a soldier, who is trained 
to locate an enemy, however well hidden, who can stalk or lie in wait 
| for him unseen, and who is an expert shot with the rifle. His object 

is to kill with one round. He is the big game hunter of the battlefield, 
and must combine the art of the hunter, the wiles of a poacher and the 

skill of a target shot, with the determination to seek out hisenemy, - 


8. He must be trained not only in rifle markmanship, but also to a 
high degree in observation and in fieldcraft, Without great skill as 
an observer, he will seldom be able to find suitable targets ; and without 
a comprehensive knowledge of fieldcraft, he will rarely get to a fire 
position within shot of his quarry; thus observation and fieldcraft 
must be thoroughly understood by him. 


9, In addition, there is a large number of subjects, which will be of 

ys freat value towards making him a reliable and self-reliant hunter. 
Many of them form a part of the three main subjects given above, but 
some of the additional ones are map reading, compass work, photo 
reading, reporting, and a knowledge of enemy weapons, identifications 
and minor tactics. 


There can be no real end to a sniper’s training, in the hands of an 
imaginative instructor, which partly accounts for snipers being 
centralized in battalion headquarters, where their Specialist training 
can be continuous. 


10, The sniper's task is to kill individual enemy with single rifle shots 
very quickly aimed if necessary, He will never fire a rapid suc- 
cession of shots, except in self-defence. As a guide, the standard 
of shooting to be demanded of a sniper will enable him to hit, with 
regularity, a man’s head up to 200 yards, and a man’s trunk up to 
400 yards, though this standard may well be surpassed. Under 
favourable weather conditions, a chance may exist of hitting a man’s 
body up to 1,000 yards ; but shooting at anything approaching such a 
range must be strongly discouraged, unless there is some very special 
reason for doing so, 


11, Where a choice of targets exists, the sniper should be trained to 
pick out, carefully, the most important ones, such as enemy officers 
and N.C.Os,, who can often be recognized by their actions, as 
well as the badges they may carry, Observers, snipers, signallers and 
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wireless men, runners, M.G, and mortar teams, Or any man enga 
some special task, are all targets 19 DSS ieee oss tk 
enemy will be out of all proportion to ! of rounds 
Other targets that can be effectively dealt with by accurate ri 
are loopholes or embrasures, which are often proof: 


trajectory weapons, Enemy wea have 
of action, on occasions, by an AP, bullet, fired into 


s been put out 
such action, where possible, is more effective than to deal, one by om © 
with the team that mans the weapon. ; 


’ 

% 

7 
. 
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12. The light-collecting properties of the telescopic 


of its main advantages, permit of accurate fire 
half light, when iron sights would be useless, 
sniping are often obtained on t nights and 
at which times many tasks are out, and 
lulled into a sense of security against aimed 
therefore be exploited fully. 


13. The special observation training of a sniper, as well ; 
of his work, result in him making an important c m to 
intelligence. 1f he makes efficient use of the observer telescope, which 


8 


has a very high power, he will no see more than any other form 
of O.P. He must, pion to make a report after 
carrying out any task, Snipers have often of great assistance 


where there is no possibility at all of doing this, it is to use 
them purely for manning an O.P., which is normally the task the 
intelligence section. 


14. The training of the sniper in fieldcraft will make him a valuable 
soldier for many tasks other than sniping alone, but the tendency to 
use him for all sorts of patrolling and scouting tasks ts to be guarded 
against, and should not be resorted to, where such jobs could be done 
by less skilled men. Otherwise, since these tasks are apt to be very 
strenuous, he will be frequently not available for his proper role. On 
the other hand, bold and original uses of snipers, 08 opportunity tasks, 
can, if properly planned, yield high dividends, parncularly agaiont 
a retreating and disorganized enemy, and where the country len 
itself to infiltration. 


15. Snipers normally achieve the best results when operating in pairs, 
for the following reasons -— 


an cannot observe and shoot at the same time, and it is 
m ane help for him to have an observer to find and indicate 


targets to him. 3 “ 
tion, especially with the telescope, involves great stra 

a toa nile be continued for limited periods. The pair must, 

therefore, be interchangeable. 
possible for the firer to observe the strike of his 
Y) oe in ites will generally be able to do so, and give 


any correction required. 


(d) Mutual protection is afforded, especially di 
(e) The moral effect of companionship in an 

is considerable. . Ti 

_ Against the above it will be apparent that when stalkin 

at close range, one man will have less chance of being seen than 

and on such occasions, it is often better for the ‘Sniper to pr 
alone, possibly with his partner in a covering fire position to his rear. 


Section 4 Selection of snipers 


16. In order to get good results from sniping great care is necessary 
in selecting the men for the task. Experience has shown that the 
primary consideration is a self-reliant personality, with a determination 
to seck out the enemy, and a liking for the work. Without these 
qualities the value of any others will be small: and it is especially 
emphasized that skill as a shot is not in itself sufficient. The following 
Points, however, require attention. 
(a) Eyesight and night vision must be good. 
(6) A natural aptitude for fieldcraft is necessary. This and good 
eyesight are generally to be found in countrymen, and especially 
in keepers, stalkers and poachers. 


(c) Intelligence and initiative are required, since sni work 
independently, to a large extent, and must be tridaed tat a wide 
‘ variety of subjects. 


(¢d) Promise as a shot is essential, since, unless he reaches a high 
degree of skill with the rifle, the rest of the sniper’s training is 
purposeless. Provided a man has normal physical and mental 
attributes and can group to within 6 inches at 100 yards, with 
iron sights, careful coaching will generally bring him up to the 
required standard. 


Section 5 Tactical handling of snipers 


17. The best results from sniping are only achieved when the employ- 
ment of snipers is carefully organized. Despite the independent nature 
of their work, it has been found that little is achieved, and casualties 
among the snipers themselves are unnecessarily high, unless this is done. 
Thus sniping tasks will normally be planned on a bngade level ; though 
they may sometimes be decentralized to companies for specific purposes. 


18, Snipers are largely a weapon of opportunity, and broad principles 
only can be given as to their use. These principles must be applied 
with imagination, guided by a sound grasp of snipers’ characteristics. 


Section 6 Mobile warfare 


19. When conditions are mobile, snipers can often stalk and shoot 
isolated enemy posts that cannot be located or are difficult to deal 
with by other means. Isolated pillboxes, or M.G. posts holding up 
an advance, have, on many occasions, been overcome in this way, 


20. Under favourable circumstances, infiltration of snipers through 
the enemy positions may be very successful; and when this is done 
before an attack, they may give great assistance, by shooting enemy 


a 


ae 2 ; 
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weapon crews from the rear, On some occasings they ha teh 
able to interfere, in this way, with the enemy nivng positions 
lines, When snipers are sent out on such tasks it is necessary 
precautions against their becoming involved in our own fire 


21. When interference is met with from oe ee 
ouradvance, our own snipers may be of assistance in the r le 0 
sniping. The use of snipers by a retreating ny is fn 
resorted to in close or wooded country, and the st succe 
them is usually gained by hunting them with small pa eS 
of snipers or with snipers attached. 


Section 7 Static co ad 
22. When a battle becomes stabilized, the prime object of sn F 

dominate the no-man's-land between the opposing forces. T is 
the prevention of enemy sniping, or front line observation, an a 
ference with his freedom of movement and patrolling activity. 

23. The result of such a policy, if carried out offensively by well 
and well-organized snipers, will do mote than inflict case tie 
inconvenience on the enemy. It will also have a marked ef ct 
security and morale of our own troops, and will result in ac on 
source of information about the enemy. Conversely, it will hi 
demoralizing effect on the enemy. 


24. The methods by which this object may be achieved will be gov 
by many factors, such as the nature of the ground, the distance bet 
the opposing F.D.Ls., the existence of minefields or other o nstac 
the degree of initiative held by the enemy, and the number of : 2 

snipers available. ; 


D 
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25, When the enemy positions are within the range for accurate ¥ 
fire, snipers will normally operate within our own P.D,Ls, fram hi 
or prepared positions, which must be carefully sited, so as to Gm 
as faras possible, by interlapping arcs, the whole of the b on fron 
They must also be most carefully concealed and they should net 
sited close to company positions or O.Ps. 


26. When the distance between the opposing F.D.Ls. is too great” 
rifle shooting, sni ing posts, with good fields of view, shoul 
established forward of our F.D.Ls. This will enable snipers to hamp 
or put a stop to enemy patrolling and other activities in no-man’s-lai 
It will also provide a system of forward O.Ps,. which will gain as 
obseryations, and add to the security of the main positions. Off 
it will only be possible to Set snipers to and from these posts und 
of darkness, Where this necessitates the snipers remaining im © 
post through the hours of daylight. great strain is put on the a 
themselves, and the question of reliefs needs careful consitlermtit 


27. The posts should be reconnoitred and allocated by 
officer in charge of the snipers, whose responsibility it is also & ensu 
that they do not come within any of our own D.F-. tasks, which m 
have to be altered to fit in with sniping operations. Full informati 
about our own and enemy and minefields should be given tot 
snipers, and they should be briefed in the manner of a patrol, 
Operation of snipers on their ront 


ee 


‘made available to the snipers ; and where this is s¢ 


@¥ 


casualties among the snipers will occur fro 
other hand it is often possible for fire suppor 


28, Abas Sagaatger the ve 
enemy no y organized defence, snipers can 1 
front of our own lines. They will then operate on beat 
from static posts, with the object of stalking whatever 

they can find. This will gain information about the enemy, 
helping to further an offensive policy. It will sometimes 


while to send out a small patrol, with y of sni 
establish itself in Sd Bear as a firm ta from which thie 
can operate. 

29. Careful consideration should be given as to the most suitable times 
for snipers to operate, as well as to the place from which they 
do so. The limited number or snipers available makes it im 
to have them operating at all times, and quite frequently best 
chance of their getting a shot will be in the half-light of dusk and dawn, 
or during moonlight. This is particularly so where our superiority 
of fire has driven the enemy to ground. during the hours of daylight, 
or when there is much enemy patrol activity by night. 


Part U 


Introduction 


30. This part is for the guidance of officers and N.C.Os, responsible 
for the training of snipers. It is divided into three chapters, on 
observation, fieldcraft and rifle shooting respectively, which have 
been made as comprehensive as possible, so that courses of training 
can be based on it. 

Sniping is, however, nothing more than the basic task of the infantry 
soldier, developed to such a degree that it has become a specialist one. 
There must, therefore, be a certain amount of overlapping between 
this pamphlet and certain other textbooks of basic infantry training. 
Moreover, there are certain subjects, mentioned as being useful to a 
sniper, that are fully dealt with in other pamphlets, and cannot be 
included here. 

Thus the sniping instructor must possess a thorough knowledge of the 
relevant matter in Small Arms Training, Volume I, we Sexy ye 
Training, Part VIII, For map reading and compass wor or 
panoramic sketching, Notes on Map Reading must be consulted. 
Reporting and Photo Reading are dealt with in the Manual of Military 
Intelligence, and information about enemy equipment and identifi- 
cations is given in various intelligence publications, 


Chapter 2—Obseryation 


Section 8 General 


31. A highly developed sense of sight is essential to a sniper, not only 
because it is on this that he depends to find his quarry, but also because 
it will afford him protection against his enemies. Besides this he may 
often be called upon to help in the task of collecting intelligence, and 
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it is fittin that he should excel in what is an 
training. , Observation is the first step 
in this, as in the subject of fielderaft, it is ne 
natural sense, which has been allowed to by 
of security and civilization. The shikaris of India, the trappe 
Canada, the hunters of the European forests, deer-stalkers nd poac 
and all who have to pit themselves against wild animals, have ret 
the quick and perceptive eyesight that becomes of great value in w 
But the townsman whose eyes need seldom exert themselves for & 
day existence, can only develop a keenness of vision with much trai 
and practice. 


32. Training of the eye —Proficiency as an observer Comes Tai 
more from 5 Bhertal attitude than from physical endowment, a 
of these qualities must be considered. a 
As regards the physical aspect, although no two men may have equa 
efficient eyesight, in most it can be developed to an adequate degn 
This involves purely and simply a muscular conditioning of the 
through practice, like marching conditions the body for route marchin 
or boxing improves the muscles for boxing. And 50, as for the sprim 
and the marathon runner, each of whom requires to train for a spec 
type of running, the observer should train his eye over the distanc 
and in the outdoor surroundings that the circumstances of war Wi 
demand. . 


rm 


- 
33, Mental alertness.—In the mental aspect, even more than in t 
physical, the observer can learn from the hunter, by emulating 
hunter's alertness and patience, his attention to detail and power < 
deduction, which must be of the highest order, to lead him to Et 
quarry, A hunter learns to notice scores of little things, the bending 
of a blade of grass, the unnatural shape of a shadow, or a d bance 
of the undergrowth, from which he can deduce causes that would escape 
the casual observer, " 


34. It is from such signs that a good observer will often learn most 
about the enemy, for when the enemy is skilful in concealing himsell 
his actual troop movements will be seen very rarely. At such tim 
much can still be learnt of his whereabouts and activities, An 
window, that was closed before, a wisp of smoke, or a fowl di 
from a derelict farm yard, all carry their significance. aa 
The actions of birds and animals, differing according to whether they 
are wild or domestic, frequently give a clue as to the presence of man 

and a close study of the ground under observation will often’ 
attention to any future change in its features. Such changes may reve 
the construction of a new saci post, even though the post itse ff 
cunningly camouflaged. ‘ 


35, Mental alertness and the ability to notice such details as these 
with the faculty of drawing conclusions from them, is, therefore, @ 
great importance to the sniper. The good observer must also . 
patience, and thoroughness, If he notices an object of suspicior 
the nature of which is not immediately obvious, he will mentall 
examine it from every angle, and will not rest until he has made it o1 
For such close scrutiny the telescope is an unequalled aid. 


36, Light,—The sniper must know that the light is always chang 
and that almost from minute to minute, the. pipes c 


change with it. For him this means that his watching must be a on 


bis 
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uick survey o 
use of the tel 
if good results are to be obtained. 


carry it in preference to a pair of binoculars. 


38. System in observing.—Whether or not he is using glasses, the 
observer must cover systematically the whole of the area for w he 
is responsible. Unless he docs this he is bound to miss many items of 
interest. According to the nature of the ground, the following systems, 
or combination of them, will be found useful. 

(a) Division of the ground into sectors, as dictated by the natural 
lines of roads, hedgerows, etc. Each sector can then be searched 
separately, 

(6) Division into foreground, middle distance and distance. These, 
however, are not always easy to define. 

(c) Working over the ground, or a sector of it, in strips. This 
method is well suited to the use of glasses, and the strips should 
overlap slightly, in the manner of a mowing machine 
a lawn, The instrument should be moved slowly, so as to allow 
each field of view to be examined, before passing on to the next. 

39. It is a natural inclination to pay particular regard to what appear 
to be likely spots. This is, in fact, sound, so long as the rest of the 
area is not neglected, It is a part of the skill of the observer to know 
what, in fact, are likely places to find the enemy. But he must also 
remember that the enemy, for his part, will try to avoid the obvious. 


40. Familiarity of objects. Some effort must be made to make the 
sniper familiar with the appearance of the kind of objects for which 
he will be searching. If this is done he will stand a far better chance 
of recognizing them under difficult conditions. Familiar objects will 
always tend to arrest the eye; but unfamiliar ones, or even familiar 
ones seen from an unusual angle, or draped with camouflage, may easily 
pass for an item natural to the countryside. A study should, therefore, 
be made of enemy weapons and camouflage; and if possible these 
should be used in training. 

41. Fatigue.—Comfort, combined, of course, with concealment, is 
very necessary towards getting good results. An observer must be 
prepared to keep patient watch for long periods on the chance of seeing 
even one item of note, and if he i uncomfortable he will be unlikely 
to do so, 

Observation, moreover, entails great eyestrain, and it is necessary to 
cultivate unstrained watching to minimize this. A telescope that is 
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ce Officer at the end of a sn 
, therefore, pe eee to si 
ing. Accuracy in any of their reports must be 0 
with them; but their deductions and suspicions are @ 
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te to a report, and some training should also be given im he tl 
: them. ; 
i OBSERVERS’ LOG 

’ Names of Observers: A. White, Cpl. B. Black, Pte. Dater 12. Tour of 

\ Potition: No, 2 Post 373641. Visibility: Moderate, 


Serial | Time | Map Ref, Obyret seen | Remarks or 
1 (0R05 = | -38088S | Munker at X Reade | 
; seen to be unocespied. 


2 aa tate 58966) Own artillery shelling | 80 vomulll 
road. target. 


3 1020 379682? | Enemy wire observed Triple conc on t 
| es ae img It" rag 
4 (| 1415 S88519 | Enemy O.P. suspected | to 1O 
| in Red Gable ena. kee os, 
7 
5 1505 | aee47 | “Two cnemy: obsereucs | Saale ne wd 
_ spotted in hedge. | shots at 5 


if 


Red Gabie end. 


1710 Bae Eoamy MG: Fell ; 


6 | 1820-1625 | 378849 | Own artillery shellieag | Three direct & 
rma 
| 
| y 
) located under large 


| 


siemi7 
sa T seat SS. Seem /. 
RENN eh tyne 
J OO ne oe ~~ 


5 - : 
ee ie 
b of vi ; ‘ 


(te accompany leg dated 12, ) 
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becomes of greater 


44. Visual training.—Night 
ony, not only because there is less 


used at all. By night the day nerves are useless. 
in different men, but in all cases it can be greatly impre 
The most important considerations affecting vist 

are as follows ;— 


(a) The night nerves are more numerous towards the rages 
eye than in the centre. The most detail is, therefore, seen by 
looking slightly away from an object rather than directly at it. 


At night the eye “ sees slowly’, and it may be necessary to 
look for several seconds gel direction before an object 
becomes visible. When searching, therefore, the should 
move from point to point, resting for a few sande i each 
point, and again remembering that the keenest vision is obtained 
away from the centre af the field of view. 


Broad shapes and silhouettes only will be seen, amall details 
being invisible by night. Objects will, therefore, tend to look 
different from what they do by day. For example, trees seem 
smaller by night, because the twigs are not visible. This makes 
it very difficult to judge di and also makes a daylight 
reconnaissance very desirable. 

The night nerves are colour-blind) An is visible 
from its contrast in tone, with that of its Light 
objects show up against dark backgrounds, and pice versa. 
They show up best of all against the sky; so the observer 
should keep to the low ground, to obtain an extensive skyline. 
By night, moving objects are much more easily seen than 
stationary ones. 


(f) The eyes will tire very quickly at night, though the observer 
himself will probably fail to notice when this is so. They 
should, therefore, be rested for 10 seconds, after every two 
minutes of observing. 


(g) Unstrained searching must be cultivated. It is im not 
to stare at objects, or the eye will q tire, and the shjsct 
itself will appear to move; so that i j such as 
fence posts or bushes may be mistaken for men. is another 
reason for careful daylight reconnaissance. , 


The night nerves take up to 30 minutes to full efficiency, 
after being in a bright light. This» be : 
when going out into the darkness from artificial lighting. The 
(ooking ot & tight ght Pee ete Monee 
looking at a bright light, which must, therefore, be avoided. 
Where this is unavoidable, the ill-effects er renege 
by closing one When reading a map a torch 
ancula: Ay addition, be shaded as much as possible. 


(b 
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(c 


(d 
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45. Hearing. — The sniper 
by night, and in locating their direction 
farther and more clearly in the dark than 
their distance extremely deceptive, Their 6 it 
by weather conditions and the nature of the country. It 
thing to find out which is the master ear, because this will infil 

sense of direction of sounds, The hearing is most acut wh 
head is uncovered, and for picking up some slight sound i) 
assisted by closing the eyes and slightly opening the mouth. 


Section 9 The telescope and 


46. The telescope, scout regiment 


(a) General. A telescope is a delicate instrument, and G 
be damaged unless properly cared for. The model a1 
for snipers is the Scout i Mark 2, which hasam 
cation of 20. Other may be met with on service, D 
all have similar characteristics. The high magnification 6 
telescope makes it possible to pick up small s at gre 
ranges, but its small field of view necessitates hand 
It is an essential part of the sniper’s equipment. 

(b) Description a! 


(i) The telescope consists of three gioups of lenses, cont 
in four metal tubes, which slide into one another. 
(ii) The largest of the four tubes is called the , and con 

the object glass cell. The front part of ody 3 


parey 
Zl 


(iu) The smaller sliding tubes are called draw tubes, a 
attached to one another by means of cells, which Com 
packing made of felt or some similar material. _ 


(iv) The object glass consists of two lenses held together 
cell, which screws into the front of the body, In 

by a thin 

(v) In the front end of the rear an 


: fs . —" : 
AY iit the reas end of th 
7 (vii) Over the rear of the eyepie 


- itself, which contains @ an exclude dust 
tinted on ee } r : ‘ 7 Dy T fy 


a > a a 


6 


i (ti) 
1 , > 


manner, 

when this is not in 
inevitably result. 
the operation this danger 


(c) Stripping. The telescope should never be except for 

Saating purposes, when dust or damp redo ce into the 
draws, Excessive stripping will cause wear to the threads 
of the screws, When re-assembling amy of the screw-in parts, 
these should first be turned in an anti-clockwise direction, until 
there is a slight click, and then screwed up . Force must 
never be applied or cross-threading and of the 
threads will result. 


(d) Cleaning 


(i) The lenses are of very soft 
scratched by hard or dirty 


"9 i, 


(ii) If the telescope 


case all water should, therefore, be wiped off the outside 
of it, and later it should be extended in s e 


; 
ii 
i 


{iii) 
of 


1 id (¢) Care of the teleseo 
Kh ca 


(iii) Mark the focus with a ring seratched - 
| (iv) After closing the telescope, shut the eye 


DON'T (i) 


(i) Bang or jolt the telescope. The draws will dent 


({) Handling of the telescope 


(ii) Draw and close the telescope : ¥. 


a 


4 


oll, Oil must be used very apa 
prevent any of it getting seal 


¥ ee 
———- . 
== 


given away by the sun flashing on the bj 


turning movement, This wil mt d 
unscrewing, of the glands, 


to facilitate quick focusing. “sg 
exclude dust. 


Touch the lenses with the fingers, The skin 
contains a certain amount of oil, : 


7 


easily, and the blacking on their inside will chi 


get on to the lenses. 


as 


(i) Correct holding is vitally important. To sod Tr 


(it) 


le) General hints in using the lelescope 


(1) 


(ut) 


(iii) 
"s {v) 


the telescope must be held still, and ts impe 
unless it is held comfortably. It must, refore 
rested in some way, 

The methods of holding are >— s 
Lying on the side, front hand hand uard, . 
rested on the lower portion of the tear hac 
holding eyepiece between first and second f ore, 
thumb rested against the nose. 4 


Standing or sitting with a rifle or stick to support fro 
hand. 


From behind cover. with front of . 
short forked 


stick will assist in supporting the front of € 
telescope. a 
Round the side of cover with handguard rested again 
the cover, fe 
Sitting back to back with another man, Elbe S res 
on knee. i 


To pick up a particular object, 
of the tel - Then ira 


aces ae on the object 
allowing the other eye to open, the vi —_ se 8 
will be retained, and tho other eye will “idle” 

Allow fields of view to Overlap, and search each t sani 


Handling the telescope 


Lying on the side. 


Sitting, with rifle 
used as support. 


47. Binoculars nll 
Binoculars generally mi 
w) diameters. This, with a wide 
ness, make them quicker to use t t 
will not reveal many of the targets ¥ 
oe reveal sey, ae ht obse 
adjunct to the telescope, form an easents 
equipment. 
(b) The fener geagtingy Seon: care and ¢ . 
Saal a o lescope. they 1 wee 
a oe ne combination of one a i 
prise go to be most exactly set 
the slightest disturbance of them will Bsr 
useless. Every effort is made to make the No. 2 ie 
far as possible wate ae even 80 the ines 
“ breathe " when changes temperature Gccur, ih 
in the atmosphere, sufficient to fog the lensea - 
This “ breathing * must be prevented. as far a8 & 
screwing the eyepieces home when the binoculars are! 
Focusing is effected either by an screw, it 
in the central bracket, or by adj eyepicces. 
In the former type, one of the oe ye is alto 


a i 


(¢ 


— 


to allow for differences in the eyes of the user. 
correct focus, first focus the set eyepiece, keeping 
closed. Then, with both eyes open, it na looking tl 
binoculars, focus the adjustable eyepiece, 
Section 10 Erte 1 of | 
48. General .—The location of enemy smi np 
will often be one of the sniper’s most net, ditheane See ravid 
certain principles are understood, mach tebconatiod can, h 
aften be obtained from the sounds of the enemy fire itself. 
When a bullet is fired, having a velocity than 
the bullet itself will make a loud Bae in i forcing it its 
air. This noise is quite separate from the report made : 
which fires it. Therefore, if a bullet is fred from a erm 1 
machine gun, towards the observer, the fi first noise 


sharp crack, made by the bullet as it passes by. Later, am id a 


less distinct than this crack, comes the duller thump of the exy 
49, Crack and thump.—When the range is short the time Jag b 
the crack and the thump will be very slight, but as the range inet 
it will become longer and larger, There comes igen rang 
about 1,000 yards, when the average service bullet will _ 
down so much that the time lag will start decreasing, 
range it is possible, with ice, to judge the 

the firer by this time lag Riese 

The natural tendency of the observer will be to look in 
the bullets crack, But this must be 

50. Procediite The etree carat : 
50. Procedure.—The sniper must, therefore ri 
hearing bullets fired in his’ di direction from oe 


from different 1, 
from enemy weapons. With he - i 
rag will then t 


_ 2 
¢ 
Mo 

“ye 

An, i 3. 
: r, 

wee 


t 4 


af 


at judging their range and 
to follow in locating the enemy by cane 
(a) Judge ‘the rangy tothe. Bea ‘ore nec 


thump, 


Notes on observation 
51. Fhe sale prnction should be given tot e sniper 
with the naked eye, with binoculars, and wit Moka: oy 
constant practice will efficiency be obtained t 
and more particularly the te 
Correct handling of both these 
Sab must be insisted on until they have be 
servation schemes must be 
initial training are outlined below, hatha! 
should be used when available. 
When these initial exercises have been pe gs: tin Etat 
variations of them can be devised, and 
observing troops on training. Any 
filled by practising the hand of the telescope ae wie 
on moving objects, such as 


Night observation schemes with Scone should also TE +i 


the sniper’s training. é 


52. Initial observation scheme a 


(4) Obyect.—To pick out partially concealed ree 1 ~ 
e.g., Steel helmet, pick, shovel, pouches, rifle, bayone an sprog 
Range.—100-200 yards, 
Stores required. —Telkescopes, notebooks, pencils, groundsheets. 
Notes. —Men to work in pairs, ane observing, tory ond 
log, then change round, Are to brcaset 
and where and estimated range to be entered 
Class observes with naked eye—5 minutes, ‘ 
Class observes with telescopes—20 minutes. Le 
Collection of logs and objects, and discussion, 
Object.—To detect men using natural cover, a c% 
Notes—Ten men concealed wits = } as 
Scheme (a). 
(c) Object—To detect men using came 
Noltes—Ten men concealed, wsing car 
300 yards, Remainder as for. ch 
(d) Object,—Detection of long range movement. 
Notes —Fatiguemen simulating movement 
and working parties, from 200 to 2,000 
Numerous varieties of this form of exercise 4 
Iw combined with location of fire exer 
successful observation of troop mowemen' 
' a good light, and observers should be giv 
range work, : 
. 3—22811 


(b 


—_ 


: 


(, SS = 


Is 


Chapter 3—Fielderaft 


Section 12 
53. Ficldcraft is the use Of natural cover when stationary and 
movement, permitting the free us ofarms. Ita part of the 
art. and consists of the silent movement and gee Of Gower, tie 
of his prey and skill at arms which « nable the hunter to make hie 
Pieldcraft, therefore, demands physical fitnes®, mental Bie 
patienve amd disciplin It also calls for the abslity to nem Bee 
ground 
4. Thi ittributes, when developed and apphed with italia 
a man a formidable fighting opponent The smeper tuat ¢ 
develop thi ime cunning that the hunter u to outwrt he 
und since his quarry 18 another man, must know how te Ga 


when he tries to retaliat 


55. Knowledge must be acquired, not only of the concealment 

by vegetation and other features covering the earth's surge 

fold in the ground, however slight, may afford cover and te 
vue euch wie ’ re ~ : 

vh uch fold cist, and how to use them, requires much 
Che protection and dangers afforded by light and shadow must aiae 


studied, and in movement both agility and stealth must be Glee : 
Ficlderaft training should aim at devel ping a constant alertness of 
mind and the senses of sight, hearin mel] an i touch 


Section 13 Concealment 
56. When stationary, the problem of concealment « ills for a knowledae 
of how best to use the natural coy luch the ground affords, aman 


the assistancs given bv can ou fla 


1 


57. Natural aids.—As regards the use of natural cover, the following 
points are fundamental and should be sa mastered as to become 
instinctive ~ 


(a) Keep in shadow, This is the greatest protection of all, but remember 
shadow moves with the «un, and do not break the natural shape of a 


shadow, 


(5) Watch your background. 


(6) Background which matches the coloar ef the clothing can be as guod 


protection as cover in front ef you. 


ct} Avoid Skylines—there are neo men here. 


(c) Avoid breaking skylines and natura ‘straight lines. 


3a—2241! 


swerrrr 


Don't break straight lines there are hee men 


é e™ 
A 


a 


(4) Don't look over cover, Look round er through mf 


(d) Look round the side of cover, rather than over it. Look throagh a 
where this is possible, 


(f) Avoid isolated or conspicuous cover, 


(f) Avoid isolated or conspicuous cover to which the enemy is likely to 
pay particular attention. 


Blachen 


" rong { 
; them 


The face 
and hands 
will shine 


Or use Or hold a 
a face spray of leaves 
veil 


in front of 
the face 


(g) The face and hands, unless camouflaged concealed behind cover, 
are outstandingly obvious, = 


i 


i. 


58. These should be ¢ 
of his trai the use of f 
‘The ddssonstaillen could ‘thee i 
(a) Opening remarks Pn. 
(6) Squad search ground for men | hie: . 
(¢) Point out that nearby to each 0 
which, if ai aaa pay = 


(d) Turn ead nee Sis nen ; 
positions oo 
(e) Squad > ‘Geet ‘vent le a 
U/) Signal each man from right te teft : tand ip an 
expose himself, pointing out why ins better 
concealment than before... —— owe fi 
\g) Recapitulate points brought owt 
59. Camouflage.—Concealment i further a 


flage. Some animals are wonderfully thy . 
camouflage, but the sodie bas tne "the nim 8 4 
shine from his clothing, skin and squipmest, white 
far as possible, with his gece 
and camouflage, however, conflict 

handling, so that some degree af compre | 


Shine can only be prevented re making surfaces reagh, 
distorted by loose-fitting garments, beth of whith can be 
a 


oe 


a 


if carried too far. 

Unless some special colour scheme is used =, Re 
ground, and this is seldom possible, this also calls Com promse ; 
and, for general use, a combination of néutral colours, 2 and 
browns, 1s best. But some contrast both of colour ose must 
always be introduced, to obtain a disruptive effect, and small amount 
of highly contrasting colours, such as yellow or biack, will be a help, if 
used sparingly, ‘ 


60. Normally, the only practical measures that a er can take 
towards personal camouflage, are on the following Hines :-— 

(a) Head.—Garnished helmet net, or cap comforter worn on the 
head. Face darkened and further concealed. where necessary, 
with a face veil, which should also be garnished. r 

(b) with dak gore, 
with dark gloves. 

(c) Body.—The Oe 
be worn, It can be im 
stitching on a ew tufts of henaiage Other tyy 
for snipers may be forthcoming in the future, 

(d) Rifle— ion may be gained by disruptiy 
the barrel and fore-end, Shiny metal portions shou 
treated in this way. if . aon 
Telescope. —When in use, the 
pp a a hessian or an with t 
cut o + 
({) Binoculars —A stp of hessian can NM 

the bracket. This must not intert 


(¢ 


— 


: - 
of 
‘ or 
i att ite 
at - will seldom have. 
f be sm se te ft og 
; oy the e 
. | iiovised, since theed # 


oo eel hit to see 
flage, a also be excellent by ‘int 
Sittiod 'b by Various types of oe 


i] 62. A demonstration should be staged an t 


(a) Opening remarks ove és pee co 
(6) Squad searches ground with naked eye f am 
men, using a wide assortment of ¢ 
correct background tae dia 
(c) Turn squad about, Signal men te take: 
flage, and adopt the sume positions as. . 
(d) Squad searches ground and instretor pre 
cach man is in the same place as before 
(¢) Signal men to wave a white flag, of any mot vet, 
tell squad to note the position of each man . 
(f) Turn squad about and signal mes in mt 
camouflage again : 
(g) Squad looks at cach man with giasees and noting 
points that make him visible. Leatrecten: points Gia 
that correct use of camouflage and background will 
give the degree of Lee a shown, ‘This requires 
an cye for background -* one woe 
(k) Fatiguemen are called in, and camonfings deviers 
inspected. Instructor points out — are issued 


“ : 
rah? tent 


e a > 


and which improvised ... o oes oe 
Section 14 
63. General,—The sniper must be well in the 1 
of a stalker, so that he can employ them and wi 


ee — 


pon 48 


These movements include a number of different methods 
suit vanous types of cover, and the ability to walk 
carrying them out, the sniper must be able to use his 
if need be, and to maintain an all-round watch. a 


64. The most useful movements to practise are as follows —— 
(a) Walking silently.—Care must be taken in placing t 


(6) Crawling on hands and knees 


Walking 


carriage of aries, 


Crawling 


without 


ards, 


with rifle. 


on 
(¢) Crauding ith the elf ind Annee 
covet 
propulsion coming from 
panied by a slight rolling 


is 

other leg trailing flat along the grouml 
Cautions,—Avoid kicking up the heels 
and elbows close to the ground 


Crawling with elbows and knees. 


of carrying the rifle. 


This  usefal for lower © 
fhe body and head must be kept Glow to the ground) 
alternate elbows and knees. accom 
movement of the body as each knee 
flexed. As an alternative, one Knee Signe Gat be used, the 


Keep the head, body 


Methed of propulsion. 


« 
« 
J 
J 


(4) The stomach craw!.—Where extreme Caution is needed, 


27 


or 
cover is very low, the whole body must be pressed flat to 
ground, The body is dragged forward by the elbows and pro- 
Kress 18 slow and tedious, but in this way vary bare stretches of 
ground can be crossed without being Observed. 
Cautions. —Heels must be kept quite flat and the face almost 


touching the ground. 


The sniper must also be practised in backing pest from cover, 


and in turning round in the prone position, partic care being 
necessary not to expose the heels, which most be kept fat. 


The stomach erawl. Method of propulsion 


without arms 


Three 
movement 
stages in 
making 

a 180-degree 


turn. 


65. Carriage of arms.—The carriage of arms throughest these 
movements requires attention, The rifle must be so carned as —— 
(a) Not to reveal the movements of the sniper 
(6) Not to impede his movements 
(c) Not to get dirt in the sights, barrel er me hanism 
l¢7) To be available for instant ux 


66. As may be seen from the preceding photographs, the rifle is darned 
to comply with those requirements in the following wa'e« 
(a) In any movement, held with the left hand at the point of 
balance, muzzle pointing shghtly upwards and to the Jeft frost. 
Butt slanting across the body to the right Sling caught up in 
the left hand to prevent it getting in the way. 
(6) When walking, with the left hand at the point of balance and 
the right hand holding the small of the butt. Muzete potnting 
downwards and to the left front. In this wa, the rifle can be 


used more quickly than in the previews method bout the previous 
method leaves the right hand fre 


; all these 
cacaeene vie his front, flanks ar 

cad one i more than is 
move quickly and when to go at tha oe 
and when to forestall the unexpected 


detection. When crossing short gaps im cover, ‘quick dash may be 
the best policy. ; . 


Section 15 


following points will invariably be repaid >— 


(a) The exact location of the enemy to be stalked must be memorized 
with reference to nearby landmarks, 


(b) The final objective or fire position to be gained must be chosen, 
and similarly memonazed, 


(c) The whereabouts of any other enemy posts must be spied out. 
For this the stalking telescope will be required. 


(d) The route must be decided on by weighing up the prada 
and disadvantages of the ground. Considerations affecting the 
choice of route are >— 


(it) Cover and dead ground. 

(ii) Obstackes, natural and artificial, 
(iii) Points of observation en route, 22, bounds. 
(iv) Other known or probable enemy positions. 


70. Keeping direction.—Great attention must be paid to keeping 
direction. This is not at all easy, especially when crawling or when 
using the cover of darkness or fog. 


(a) The use of the compass and map, and of air photographs, mast 
have been mastered, though the latter may not always be 
available. 


(b) A distant landmark, or better still two, can be memorized. 
(c) A series of landmarks along the route can be memorized. 
(d) The direction of the wind can help in keeping direction. 

(e) So can the position of the sun. oe ae 
Uf) The route back must be remembered ; soe ti ca 


looking back frequently on the way out. : 
8 ee 
aii : 


(b) Observe carefully from bound to. mn 
(c) Have an alternative route ready 
unforeseen. 


° i 


* 
a iat 
An Sy ee red Pa 


If our . or exposed, either freez 
me and got clean away from the f ot expos 


: (e) Think out ways of drawing the enemy's attention a 7 


; This may require some per 
saa make something for remap the ear ly sta 
your stall. e 


(f) Avoid disturbing animals and birds. 
(ge) Take advantage of other movements and noises going oa, 

distract attention from your own, 
(A) Do not craw! where walking is powible. ee 
(i) If risks have to be taken it ly Setter te take them early 6a 


72. Stalking by night.The sniper will often have to move =" 

either because his fire position pb — be reached ‘sie or 

making use of his telescopic sight 

presents the same problems as seilciat So, Dee 

that man is not a nocturnal animal. 

night and day which affect the sniper are that or dower: — 

(a) Protection is given against aimed fire by the enemy. 

(6) Sight is largely replaced by hearing, so that silence is of p 

importance. . 

(c) Background becomes relatively more important than cover, E 

avowance of skylines is of increased importance. ag 

(d) Keeping direction is of even greater difficulty, and ¢d cht 
reconnaissance of the route to be taken and landmarks along 


is more necessary. A agwleon Of TEs cies oa 
assistance in keeping direction. 


J me 


73. Much practice is required in moving silently by night. Pree it poms 
must be taken to prevent equipment from rattling, and parts that = 
likely to rattle should be muffled with strips of sandbag material ja 
adhesive tape. Particular care is needed in placing the feet pee 
ground and in renting them from making a nowe in long ¢ 
on stony . Silent movement in the dark depends 

sense of touch, Frequent halts are necessary to lanl 
Anything that may shine, including the face and hands, 
obscured and ce alo Tei or compasses may be a source € 
danger, Practice is required in crossing obstacles, both mal 
and artificial, in the dark. 2 


“ Section 16 Sniping from hides and bui 
7A. psec atic and i ite 


when »—~ 


1 from the weath 

Hides can , Nearness an to ty ; 
list er all, The type depend om inge 
improvise, mi. 
Some of the man locations are end 
buildings, a tank, a rubbish heap, t 
stream bed, 
They may be sturdily built of stone, briek oF 
only the scantiest building matenals, to give cow 
weather, can be used. An enlarged slit trend 
head cover, will often be the best answer. It bat 
always possible, for them to be bullet-proof, ‘ 


75. Concealment es oe 
G must be care .—It is essent 

") cet teed the highest , and that the natural appearance 

of the ground should not be changed. It nhl be 

borne in mind that cover from view is cover from fire, 

as Jong as the sniper is not seen getting there. must be 
hidden. Conspicuous landmarks must be a } 

ovement in and around the hide must be avoided. No one 

a aeoals visit it except the snipers. Track discipline must be 

observed and unless there is a good covered approach, the hide 


ena a Spar REE TIT ; ‘ 

U y movement inside the must be avoided.  Prac- i 

©) tice is needed in the art of keeping perfectly still for long periods. = 
Firing fre the hide at dawn and dusk will give away the — 

4 i Te salar cover of Cacinna, $5 to use 
positions away from the hide, 


il the screen must net het 
have been screenet ba fl re 


ww. 


Longitudinal Section 
Snipers Hide 


(f) The loophole and the ground outside must be well damped. 
there is any danger of dust rising when the shot 1 fired, ; 
(g) On frosty mornings, and damp days, smoke from the rifle af oe 

most, When possible, the sniper should keep well back raat 
. the loophole to prevent this danwer : 
' 76. Comfort 


(a) There must be room to use the rifle and to observe. 
(b) There must be room for two men. 
{c) There must be room for them to move their limbs. 


(4) There must particularly be enough headroom to use the Fille 
with a telescopic sight. Al 
These points appear obvious. but in nine cases out of ten, when 
aman constructs his first hide, he will have made it far # z 
small, with no room for his head. “—- 

(¢) A comfortable position to shoot and observe from, and, 
necessary, a scat must be made. 


77. Field of fire 

(a) Care and practice are needed in construct 
they cover the required field of fire. 

(6) The correct way of making a 


allow an adequate traverse, a 
too narrow to permit the use 


(dd) Sine 
the site 
the direction for the h {ilveok 
handles Utherwise it will @eneraliv he 
pli teal levcapabicole m lookim ink tte 

78. Deception 
1) There should le 


Programin l occupation ahould be 
t Deviees should be used to attract the « nem 
from the hide. but not on te: igh? TiN pe 
loopholes, or m nent ; ig t 
tnng oF tek ph ri cab) 
Phy Buildings. Buildin Often offer the beee? m& 
past under static condition I} hay huw 
varitage that they are | im] to attract fire f& 
apons, aml an isolated | 


aniper using it has not been detected 


Many alternative teehee 
irregular 


tick 
rand thot 
wrong cliteet ion 


po 


idles will alinost alveaws hae 6 be made durine darkness 
Abiold be rey mnuitred whenever greent le bee clas 
rmuarkeed ber tae 


aia! 


OF prck 


this 


ty 


attention awa 


tld be prepared for use in much tl uu 
{oO sa‘ imilar precautions towards concealmeft 
$s must be constructed and fire positions miact 
t to alter the outside appearan f tl 
indow doors or curtains, that were previ 
sition must be well back in the shadow of the 
hell holes, against which the sniper might b 
cTeet ] 


Loopholes may consist of holes in window, shutt 


may have to be picked out of the actual walls In al 
simulate shell damage, otherwise their front opémings m 


Section 17 nm fel eee 

80. General.—<Aiter being shown demonstrations on 6 iment, b 
with and without carmoutiagge, the squad should be ractiond in tak . 
up fire positions, under the o of udents and inst 
tors, Later in their training this factor can be brought inte fie! d fri 
exercises, by having an instructor, with a periscope, at the target em 
observing from bullet-proof cover. as 
Individual stalks over short distances, introdecing the ¢ 


be 

map reading, observation and other factors. Finally, ar 
firing exercises, practice in marksmanship can be Naied up oie - 
other phases of training. 


81. The individual stalk 
(a) The squad is divided into two halves. One 
of observers, and are placed in position, with 
The other half are started from points about 


(b) The stalkers are given a few minutes to study the ground and 
select their objective and route. They are then allowed a. 
limited time to carry out the stalk. The observers will D 
log of any exposures made by the stalkers, recording age! 
of the exposure and the reason for it. They will also have 


(¢) A discussion should take place at the end of the 
points taught in the lessons on movement and stalking. 
Note.—This exercise, with slight modifications, is well 
to practising miovement by night. 

82. Infiltration stalk 


and their objective are a number of enemy posts, manned be 
fatiguemen previously placed in position. 4 a 
(6) On a given signal the enemy open fire with blank amuy ities. 
and continue to fire until a signal to stop is given. During this 
time the stalkers must locate the position of the enemy, 


(c) At dawn, movement is made on the enemy ridge, to represent 
the vacating of night posts, manning of O.Ps., etc., the snipers 
keeping a log of any movements they can observe. 

(4) This exercise introduces the elements of patience and fatigue, 

. we el 


previously put in place. 


Chapter 4—Shooting 
Section 18 General 


For him the basic training, which he gets in 
is only a ground work, on which he must a 
and experience, that will ultimately make him an expert shot. 


to within 2} inches or better at 100 yards, and the sniper’s aim must 
be to shoot : i Further 
maintaining 


oe TRG SET caus ter Cakteah \hb punta ad the Leiner pecan 
to within , he must aim at 


must become a ‘shot, 


| ‘tin ds if need be. 1 order to att: 
be must have an understanding of the following fae 


(a) Sources of error in himself, and he beam vem. 
(6) Sources of error in the rifle and amu ition, — 
(c) The effect of wind, light and 
(d) The adjustment of elevation and deflection, 
(e) The accurate judging of distance. 

with various aspects of the foregoing 1 
saith, te orton of judging distance, which is £ 
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. is ~t- 
knowledge required by the sniper is extensive, an man > pa 
his coach, One further thing is needed—keenness on the part, 


man, and willingness to learn. Given this, a rifle can be 
} instrument in his hands. 


Section 19 
Sources of error in the man and the essentials of 


$7. No man can fire a rifle without introducing some error thm 
the human clement. This error can, however, be cut down to® 
the 


a 


This, in other words, is the ability to group and to declare confide 
when he fires a shot that will fall outside his normal grouping cag 
This is the bed-rock of all rifle shooting, and is absolutely fundamex 
The main faults which occur at this stage are discussed below, 


tness. Although it is never possible, even when using oo 
hold a rifle perfectly still, its movement may be cut down to sc 
infinitesimal. This is very difficult unless comfort is obtained ii 
any Drage and thus it is most important that the butt of th 
: first of all fit the firer, and that he should lie im such ® 
that the rifle will come up naturally pointing at, ar 
target without strain. A good shot will often try out he 
before eH to test this last point. He will close his eyes 


+ his rifle up to the aiming position and then see where it is pe 


n no case shou 
cause unsteadiness, But a 
im nid aunt be atreieett sae 


down in the Rio Good holding from 
point as much as on it. The sniper should 
smal) mark, and try out different positions, to see how 
best be achieved, 


discharge. It may be caused by gun or more 

by a bruised cheek or shoulder anager Ita 

fault to detect, because it is often by the ‘s discharge, but 
it will cause wild and scattered ing. Im cases of doubt it can 


to detect it in himself. The cure can be effected by con- 
scientious snapping, until the fault i= elt The inexperienced 
shot will, however, need the help of his coach, using an eye disc, and 
also perhaps a bit of uasion, if nervousness is the cause. I 
flinching arises from a bruise, it is better, 
shooting alone for a few days or the fault may only grow 

be able 


3 
8 
- 
4a 


eye tells him that his aim is correct. If he does disturb his hold, or, 
in other words, snatches the trigger, a bad shot will 

usually going low and to the right. On the other band, if his hold is 
really firm, and the right hand has a strong grasp of the butt, it ts 
virtually impossible for him to snatch, particularly if he b 

control over his trigger . An instantaneous trigger let off is 
necessary, because it is not possible to hold a rifle perfectly still, and 
unless the shot is let off at the moment that the eye proclaims the aim 
to be correct, the rifle will almost certainly have moved off aim. The 
best shots are nearly always the quick ones, for the longer the time 
spent in the aim, the more will the eye and the muscles have tired and 
the smaller will be the chance of a good shot. 

The trigger should be held low down towards 1ts free end, in order 
obtain the best leverage, using the middle of the finger, rather than 


8 


off ; and since it is easily remedied by an armourer, it should, if 
detected, be dealt with at ance in the armourer’s shop. 

Test a man’s trigger let spabo: tgs now take a dry snap with & six- 
pence balanced on the mu of his rifle, and see if it remains there, 
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face of the bolt, punching a dent in the softicopper of 
following things then happen »— 


concuanine She cap to Ce ee eee 
fills the interior of the cartridge and sets fire to the corlite. 


(b) The gases caused by the primer and the bg teres om 


pressure becomes such 
of the case and drive out the bullet. 


(c) The gases have now a chance of escape 
an 


z 
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: 
; 
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(¢) The maximum pressure developed by the gases comes soon after 
the bullet enters the barrel, when it reaches 19) tons per square 
inch. At this pressure the slightest Jeak round the sides of the 
cartridge or the bullet itself! would lead to some of 
escaping without doing its job, but this is prevented by 
things. The first is that the great pressure shghtly squashes 
the base of the bullet, so that it expands and fits the rifling of 


chamber, also very tightly. This is important, not only 
it makes a seal, but also because it relieves much of the 
coming back on to the bolt. The whole of these operations 


yon Of a second, 

(e) Two other things of note, one of them very important, take 
place dunng the explosion. First the rifle itself moves back- 
wards, recoiling from the bullet's forward movement. Most of 


96, Trajectory.—After the bullet has left the barrel, { e3 
Salian tealew down immediately and at the sante t: Tavit 
to it down towards the ground. These two ees | 

path of the bullet curve downwards, very Shghtly at. ob 
steeply the farther it goes. The showing down of the be bet 
great, so that although it leaves the muzzle at just over » 
second, in the first second of its @ight it only in fact gore 
and in the second second only 400 yards 
The shape of the curved path of the ballet. or ite tra . 
above, explains why the elevation required on the at the 
ranges is so much greater than that needed at the shorter © = 

notice that if a bullet were fired straight up ie the air, o etr; ¥ 
from a balloon, the path would not be curved, so that po ele 10 
be needed at any range. The practical aspect of the fact is ws 

fighting in hilly country, and fring up or downhill at a s¢ a 
less elevation is needed than useal, steeper the angle, the 


the elevation required, at 40 degrees the elevation needed bemg 
three-quarters that of normal P 


97. Sources of error in the rifle..Movt of these are ox sted | 
some interference with the normal jump. Lt monty posite to i 
more important and most usual of them ‘ 
(a) A noglected barrel will cause increased friction : 
decreased accuracy. A sniper should take & pride in mu 


this, even in the field. is given in Sec. 22 Once negient . r 
onginal polish of the bore can never be fully regammexd. — 


- 
(4) An oily barre) has much the same effect as a neglected on 
any rate for the first two or three shots, which are the on 
that count in war. | 
{¢) Oil in the chamber 


on the bolt and action of the rifle 
(4) Oil on the face of the be 
fe) Nickelling, or patches of nickel scraping 
on to the lands of the riftj , will couse inaccaraeye : 
of this will be very shght, but a watch should be kept 
supenranes, Particularly in a worn barrel, ckelling | 


gh, colo t 1 x, Ty 
If it becomes bad it should be removed by an ey on 


ee 


(A) 


(s) 


~~ 
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(4) 


(!) 
(om) 
(m) 


A bayonet should never be fixed to a sniper rifle, sinew thes will 
greatly affect accuracy. 

Loose screws and particularly the one in front of the 

will alter jump, and should be checked perjodically. 

Resting the rifle on something hard will camse an alteration 
in the position of the MPL, depending om the point at which 
the rifle is rested. 

Since the sniper may have to do this in an emergency, he 
should test its effects on his elewateon. 

Some barrels will fire Jow when they become heated by firing. 
This also should be tested cut. though a hot barrel should 
seldom arise in the snipers case. 

A loose butt will cause bad shooting. 


A bolt not belonging to the nfle may also do #0, 


and should be regularly examined. Difficulty in aiming may 
also be found if the foresight is in want of browning. 


98. Sources of error in the ammunition 


(a) 
(6) 


{c) 
(d) 


{e) 


i) 4 


Oily or dirty ammunition will have the same effect as oil in 

the chamber, 

Wet ammunition will cause high shooting. _ rain, 

ammunition must either be dry or <i ge, Bese. 
from the elevation. 


scratch or bulge the barrel. 


Ammunition that becomes hot, either from lyimg in the sun or 
from being left in an overheated chamber, will shoot badly. 


central from this point. It is seldom advisable to make 
on the first sighter, since, excepting where this is very wide, it 
little indication as to the ultimate position of the M.P.I. By di 
the distance between the two, however. a reasonably accurate 


of this will be gained. The exception to this rule will come 
the first sighter, declared correct, falls near the edge of the target. 
this case it is best to make a moderate alteration, otherwise there 


chance of the second sighter being off the target, when its value 
lost. 


and 6 inches correction to the left is, 
(b) psig gg anil 100 yards és firing at 500 yards, on a 4-foot 


eA vacgare gt Raper doc eda the nN the second 
ter, and must be allowed for in calculating the MLP.L. 
(c) A S-1nch groaper 4s Kring 6 200 yauile at a! tenget with eUSAAES 
bull, and a 1 inner, 
The sighters, A and B, fall as follows >— 


oe 


X, the M.P.L., is approximately 2 inches low, and is inside the 
firer’s grouping capacity. No alteration is needed. 

(d) A 2}-inch grou at 100 yards is again firing at 200 yards. 
The sighters as follows, B being declared low right. 


X, the M.P.I, of these two shots, is 6 inches right of contre 
therefore, needed, 


Here, the position of X is an unreliable guide and a cautious 
alteration, acting on the position of A, is the best policy. 


T 
Vol. I. Any apparent varenes rea of snipers and 
other soldiers is use the group en ee agneneeeBineepe 


needed, even where the error is comparatively small. This fact may 
easily be overlooked by the instructor, who is used to handling non- 
seni on the range, and who may, therefore, not demand a sufficently 
high standard of accuracy. 


103, The ples given must, in any case, be applied with common 
sense, gu by experience. For instance, in the example (c) of 
101, the two sighters, although within the grouping capacity the 


may find himself chasing 

have been in some way faulty. 
It will be seen that the task of coaching to the standards requ 
calls for a great deal of practice and concentration, and the auip 
instructor must demand of himwelf a high standard im this, 


104, Score cards.—-For “pes shoots on the range, 
that a detailed record shou Byte 

from them. Anny Forms B2141, which are scote cards, tumed 
for snipers, should, therefore, be used on application practices, 
On them is recorded the strike of each shot on the target. with 

elevation and lateral allowances om the sights. These must be "re 
up, shot for shot, as it is signalled, either by the firer or his come 
This record will help the coach, and will also be of value to the seipal 
for future reference in getting to know his rifle. 


é 


106, Maintenance of zero in the field. —It & of even greater b 
ance in the field, where his life may depend on it, that the sniper 
keep his rifle in zero, This can often be done in battahon rear areas, 
some improvised mark. Occasionally, choosing a moment 


direction of bullet holes through a tin can will action bape rary 
enemy. He may even have placed the can there on purpose, am 


" oe 


poet be ue ie ae inches, on service, 
to adjust his shots in 
have to take a very quick shot, without having time to adjust 


Section 22 The No. 4 (T) sniper rifle 


108. General 


(a) The equipment consists of a No. 4 tifle fitted with two pads 
to take the telescopic sight No. 32, a cheek rest. a special 
sling, a cleaning cloth and a S32 


telescopic sights. The complete equipment carried in a chest 
S.A. No. 15. 


(b) 
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when same shght modification is necessary to obtain maximum 
comfort. It will also be necessary te fit a long or a short batt, 
in the case of men having abnormally long or short arms. 
These special lengths of butt can be obtained through normal 


channels, Such alterations to suit any particular sniper shovki 
be carried out under local arrangements. 


109, Cleaning the sniper rifle.—Special care is needed Hf the sniper 
rifle is to reais the high performance of which it st, ap tte eae 
applies particularly to the matter of cleaning the i the noemal 
Whenever possible, this should be done es OBR rete a ana ae 
way, but in the field, or at other times when boiling water j BOt ‘val © 
able, the following method af cleaning is equally efficient, 

soon after firing, 


a fe Li 
IO. Tht snathod is simple and thoroughly y eflective p, and can 
ployed an ’ ter | 
ni section should pomess two or three gauze sh 
never used in a sniper's rifle, except when it has suffered foe 
avoidable neglect on active service. [. 


Section 23 The No. 32 telescopic si 
111. The following points connected with the equipment should 
noted :— 


(a) The focus of the’ telescopic sight canmet be altered. —- 

(0) The polishing cloth is for use im cleaning the lenses, and} 
always be kept clean. 

(c) Telescopic sights are paired with rifles and are NOT im 
changeable. Whenever a rifle is sent in for repair, the te 
scopic sight will always accompany it and sce versa. 


(d) When fitting the telescopic sight to the rifle, first ensure that 
number of the sight is the same as that on the rifle, and t 
bracket and pads are free from dirt. Then partially t 
the clamping screws, giving the final tightening to the 
scrow first and the rear screw last. 

(¢) The magnification of the sight is 3. 


Adjustment of telescopic sight.—Flevation i 

1,000 yards and is adjusted in 50-yard clicks (Mark | by 

1 minute clicks (Mark 2 and Mark 3). The range is set wiht 

figure for range is opposite the pointer mark. When goung UE 

scale, always move drum one click the range required, as 
back one click. This eliminates any possible * b b 
t mechanism. When going DOWN the scale. the irom | 
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Mark 1 ‘Telescopic sight—2 clicks=4 minut 
4 minutes at 300 yards= 12 inches =. 


34 


If a shot strikes left of the mark, turn the drum 
wite versa. 


ies 
(b) Close the disengaged eye. hth 


Correct Aim a Floating: Py. 


-(c) A full field of view must be obtained If 
or too far from the sight, a floating aperture 
(d) Place the tip of the pointer in the centre of the 
114. Zeroing.-This consists in adjusting the range 
reale readings, so that the M_P.T. coldcidan ebth the baled oka 
the drums set at 1 and 0 respectively. 
General considerations for zeroing are as follows }— 
(a) Examination before test-—The rifle and the telescopes sight musst 
be examined by the armourer before test, to ensure that all 
revs are tight and thatthe rie che wp exec and 


free from n 

(b) Weather conditions —Good ami the calmest 
available weather conditions must . Sights will be 
set at 100 yards. 


(c) Range.—100 yards from foresight to target. 

(d) Position.—Lying. Forearm and wrist rested (not the rific). 

(e) Targets—Any suitable target with a 2-inch black (or white) 
aiming mark. 

({) Point of aim.—Lowest central point of aiming mark. 

(g) Method.—Two shots will be fired into the bank to warm the 

barrel, A group of five rounds will be fired. The necessary 

standard of grouping is 3 inches at 100 yards. 

After any adjustment has been made, the rifle should be re- 

tested and corrected as necessary. 

Note. —The least possible vertical or lateral error should be 

left on a sniper’s rifle, 


(h 
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115. Adjustment of errors 
(a) First alter the sighting of the range and deflection drums, so 
as to bring the M.P.I. to coincide with the pomt of aim. 
(b) Marks 1 and 2 sights 


(i) Using the new tools (Tools No, 32 Telescope No. 1, Mark I 
pr ieee ip 
insuring that the contrat is: af he renee dram is we 


A the jaws of the No. I tool round the range drum 
“ Apply pl on the central pin, with the 


and engage 
slot of the plug. 
B, Tighten the aws and then, with the aul of the No. 2 
twol, loosen clamping ring. 


ae | 
C,H the tevin 
iW net at the correct ra 
—D. Tighten the jaws, and 
) Using the tool (an ann 
a Ap fred ustment easier). 
P eieletaraet a 
on the u TRE 
of the costal pat . 
of the Jower tommy bar fit i 
clamp ring. ae 
B. Turn the lower tommy bar hocks 
to loosen the clamp ring, at the sume time) 
the upper tommy bar and the range dr 
C. Keeping the tommy bar Morea 
staan, tnd eat the range to the tf 
opposite the pointer mark. 
D. Holding the upper tommy bar and the rag 


stationary, tighten the clamp sing by 
lower tommy 


(iii) Corrections for direction are made by ying t <a 
procedure to the deflection drum cock tos ure 


3 Opposite the pointer mark. ; 
(¢) Mark 3 sight.—Fire a series of shots at 100 vards and ad 
range and deflection drums until the M.PI_ of the group orm 
: is at the point of aim, = 
No tool is required to effect adjastment with the Mark 3 gt 
’ simply apply the nose of a to the recessed projection | 
_ the range scales as follows -— 


To zero elevation.—Hold the milled edge of the elevation dr 
firmly with one hand, and with the other, ing the nose of 
bullet, move the scale until it reads 100 yards ebevation, a 
To zero deflection —Repeat as for elevation, but move the ca 
until it reads zero deflection. 

Care must be taken not to allow the drums to move 
shifting the range scales. 
Fire a check group, and should this not be correct the first tim 
repeat the process detailed above, until telescopic sight | 
correctly zeroed, 


Section 24 


116. The telescopic sight enables accurate shouting to dann | 
it ts too dark to aim with the a ” cua 


Other periods at which this Advantage as marked! an ‘Haney pine 
orat dawn ; and since the enemy will hope to carry out many essed 
tasks at these times, it is an important one, 


the rough side of the leather is nearest to the rifle. 


(6) To adjust the sling on the arm, hold the nile with the right 
hand by the magazine, with the muzzle clear of the ground. 

(c) Pass the left arm under the rifle from left to nght, with the 
sling hanging loose. Then pass the left hand round the front 
part of the sling, in a clockwise direction, and grasp the rifle about 
the point of balance. 

(d) Finally draw the rifle back slightly, and, with the right hand, 
hitch the sling well up the upper arm. Then assume the aiming 
position. 

(e) If the sling is then too tight or too loose, re-adjust the length 
of the rear part of it, until a firm support is obtained, without 
undue pressure on the left arm. 


(f) This method of using the sling can be quickly assumed or 
discarded in the lying position. 

(g) When the sling is to be used purely for purposes of carrying the 
rifle, it is a matter of a few seconds to transfer its attachment 
back to the butt swivel. 


120. Hawkins position.—When finng from behind low cover, great 
steadiness and good concealment can be obtained by using the Hawkins 
position. This consists in resting the left hand and forearm entirel 

on the ground, with the left hand holding the rifle about the outer band. 
The toe of the butt is placed firmly on the ground, its heel being under 
the firer’s shoulder. When the cover is very low, extra elevation 
can be obtained by holding the sling where it joins the outer 
band with the clenched hand, as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
This hold can be so steady that it is barred from competition shooting, 
When used with the telescopic sight, great care must be taken to keep 


— 


Method of adjusting the sling. 


Hawkins position, 


sw 


the 
Micon raWAACE loprectag tne sights dapénds on >— 
(a) The amount by which they are raised or lowered. 


(6) The range at which firing is taking place. 
124. For the Mark | sight the rules are as follows »— 
(a) When firing at 100 yards the number of inches mee or fall on 
the target, produced by moving the sights up or down, = shown 
in the diagram below, 


14 


900 


Inches on 
target at 
100 yards 


600 
Sight 500 
Setting 
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(b) When firing at 100 yards and the sights are moved 50 yards 
only, the number of inches on the target will be half that for 
the whole 100 yards. Thus between »— 
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When firing at 300 : 
the result is (442) x3=18 4 
When firing at 300 yards, if the sights are mowed) 
the result is 4 x «12 inches, 


125. The method of teaching for the No, 32 Mark 2 and 
can be simplified as follows -— 

One click on the sights is equal in inches to the first figure 
at which firing is taking place. Thus »— 
When firing at 100 yards 1 click 1 inch. 
When firing at 200 yards | click= 2 inches. 
When firing at 500 yards 1 click «5 inches. 


126. The practical application of these rules for the adja 
errors is as follows :— ’ 
(a) Determine the number of inches error on the target. — 

(6) Divide this by the first figure of the range at which firs 

(c) Apply the rule as given for 100 yards and move # 
accordingly, = 

It is pointed out that if the sights cannot be moved #2 
amount required, it is, as a rule, betterto move them a 

higher range, and aim down however mach is neceseat] 
easier to aim down than to aim up. 


- 
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Section 27 Aiming off for wind and « 


127. Accurate wind allowance is one of the most ix portant | 


a oS 
oO" 
“ta 


on the strength of the wind, the direction of wind, ' and 
Some means is, therelore, needed of ésticaating the ese 
> 


(d) The direction of the wind 
the firer to be in 


¥ 


is 
the centre of a clock face, lying on the g 


and with the target at 12 o'clock. 


A 12 or 6 o'clock wind will have no effect, except to vary 
the elevation by an amount that is negligible for practical 
purposes. . 

Other winds oblique to the line of fire will have an effect 
that becomes Jess and less, the nearer get to 6 or 
12 o'clock, Since it is mot practical to all. 
commonsense is needed in estimating their effect. but 
when blowing from 1.30, 4.30, 7.30 and 10.30, they will 
have about half the effect af a 3 or 9 o'clock wind. 


129. Wind table,—The following is a simple and easily memonzed 
table that will give good results on service. 


. 


For oblique winds halve the above allowances, 


130. How to make allowances.Having cale 
ance required, the sniper can either make the necess 

to his deflection drum and aim central, or else aim off ry 
amount, The latter course is strongly to be rece vem 
the field it is more practical to do this than to make PA 


The telescopic sight, moreover, makes in aiming 
paratively simple. The sniper must be that the aw 
of a man’s head is just under 8 inches, and of his shoulders ¢ 28 | 
These are the only guides he can expect on service in ‘ 


ance he must make. be tolenonp lige Een 
care is necessary with the telescopic sight, to main correct 


131. Aiming off for movement. -Up toa of 300 ar 
se ae to hit a walking. or even a Re ae man with 
regularity. Practice and the aid of the telescopic sight are nati 
do this, When the target is moving across the front it is necesss 
aim off or lead the target, and to keep the rifle moving until ter | 
trigger has been released, If the rifle is checked as the trigger is Te 
the benefits of the lead will be lost, and a miss behinel obtais 


Up to 300 yards the lead uired for a walking man is a | 
width, or his leading alge, er are arn 


off a full figure’s width ; ci ¥ 


Section 28 Indication and recognition of targe 
132. This section modifies Small Anns Training, Vol. I, F oh 4 


argets. Team 
Pair ts essential for efficiency, as 


quick! “— 
(¢) The target having been ide | 
ntihed, the sniper ix gener 
an Judge of when and how to fire. and he will not be de 


rver for any order to fire. 


Le) 


on the target of one and a q) f 
6) Tatication for cag . but must bs 
— gateway — 2 
second ee i tits Naor or. 
** 200 — Bridge — Right 2 0” — Five. 
grass — Right-hand tuft — Enemy sn 


at a given spot, and then he may 

Fire". Pp: 
Practice in indication and recognition must frequently be given oe 
ground and can be included in field firimg practices. te 
A simple model landscape, constructed on & miniature range. wit 
disappearing targets, can also give very good practice in a convenient 


form. 


Section 29 Field firing exercises 
135. Field firing practices have the object of exercesing the sniper 
in a combination of observation, fielderaft amd shooting umier field 
conditions. They form a culminating stage in hit training Ingensity 
1s often needed in adapting them to the ground amd facuities available, 
but where no field firing range existe, esefel practions may be staged 
on a classification range, Some suggested exercites are set out below, 
but they will gencrally need som® modification to suit local conditions 
The examples given can do little more than ide tileas for the sniping 
instructor. Some notes are also given om the preparation and conduct 
of such exercises, for it is only by carefal preparation and supervision 
that real benefit will bo gained from them 


136. Practice I 


Lessons.—Judging distance, indication of targets, observation, and 
correction of fire between a pair of snipers, 

Layout.—A number of figure targets of varying sizes from 100 to 500 
yards from the fire position. These will be raised and lowered for 
varying spaces of time, under control from the instructor at the fire 
position. 

Method.—Sniper will engage targets as they are expoied, the observer 
indicating them to him if necessary, and giving him any correction 
needed by observation of the ballet’s strike. 

Ammunition,—10 rounds per pair. 

NoTEes.—Targets may be controlled >— 

(a) By having a fatigueman in a bullet-proof pit with each 
target, These, are consented at MARIO, OF cl 
cable with a N.C.O, or semor 
pit, who to them by . 
string, The control pit will be in telephonic communica- 
tion with the firing point. 


de on how much he sees of him He 

iz again disa: from view, 

f Student " B " will any target raised from the 
it, “A” is deemed to ve been killed by “ B.” 

‘ and shoot the stationary target, he ts the winner. 


Ammunition.—" A“ 5 rounds. “ R* 10 
Time for complete exercise—} hour. 


138. Practice II] 
Lessons .—Takiny up a 
position, 


« cerrout- An area is selected o 
cover a or stop butt on which figure O 
target bank and t targets are placed, — 
student is situated under tein te ,tareets an instructor oF 


(6) The object is or students to craw forwand ti . 
and to search out engage target or target 
number of their pair, and at the same time 


tele from the fire positions. 
the end of the exercise for >— 

(i) Hits obtained on the appropriate targets. 

(ii) Movement into and actions in the fire positions, points 
being deducted from any pair who were seen through the 
periscope, 

Ammunition.—5 rounds per pair. 

Time required—45 minutes. 

Norrs.—The time taken on the distance from start pomt to 
fire position. 45 minutes will be sufficient only if this distance 

100 yards, By increasing it to a mile or more, the exercise 

to embrace a lesson in cross-country map Where this is done, 
the time will be increased accordingly. 
139. Notes on the preparation of field firing exercises.——It & no 
exaggeration to state that at Jeast two hours of 

for every hour of training. The gncesic: Spates will assist officers or 
N.C.Os, in laying on field firing or exercises, and in obtaming 
the full benefit from the exercises themselves. 


(ii) Suitable ground must be found at an early stage. This 


(ii) It is best, while still on the ground, to decide on the exact 


liv) The exercise can now be written up in deta:l. 

v) Before putting on the exercise, aft assistant instructors 

\”) ox fatiguamen to be mecd aust B® in their duties. 
(b) Conduct of exercises —When writing out the aaa: Se 

following points will, where applicebis: erjents taking 

they can explained to the staff and students taking part. 

(i) The lessons which it is intended to bring out. 

(i) The stores required. 


W Waves: 1 : 
te if an 7 
As Neto ‘es be ond oak 


Was good use made of cover ? 
Did it give a good field of fire ? 
(iii) Shooting 


A #46 
SYLLABUS FOR BASIC TRAINING COURSE FOR § 


Subject 
Observation 


Long Range Observation Scheme 
_ tion of Fire 
Night Observation... a ios 


ee 


application of group, sighters and score Garis) 
Lesson— Judging distance (revision — 
Lesson—Indication and of targets 
Lecture—Shooting IT (sources of error im the rife and 
ammunition) ... aes 
Lesson—Use of the sling, ‘and Hawians postion 
Notrs.—1. Range Practices, A suggested syitabus ry oNS in 
Appendix B, 
2. Field Firing Practices. These will depend on the time and 
resources available. 


Demonstration —Stalking, . “ eee ~~ 
Individual Stalks . ** rr) + 
Introduction to Night Stalking .. oe ane 
ed a Hes and sis ods wr 
Sniping tarkdsmes (ecture 
Se a sae ee oer 
i A , 
Shooting ee 
Lesson—Care and of Rifle ... | n 
Lesson—Telescopic Signet (Aenertptton and aiming) is 1 - 
Lesson—Elevation aw 1 
Lesson—Telescopic Sight ul ( abe ae hoe 1 
Lesson—Aiming off for Wind aia = bia I 
Lecture—Shooting I (holding, aiming, trgger release, P 
j 
1 


Map Reading, Compass, and Aerial Photographs 
Map Reading Lesson preceded by Training Films—" X 


marks the spot " and “ Know your Way ~ : 
Lessons based on “ Hints on a —-, Instraction “ 

ims” ... oye ‘ 
Prismatic Compass — one >. 1 
Lecture—Aerial Photo, Reading oe) ten, : 
Practical Map Reading... ‘ve on see ose 2 
Compass March ... , i a vr. mn . 
Practical Photo. Reading ‘bi wt eee oe 1 
Miscellaneous 
Lecture—Enemy Badges of Rank ee: ms ; 
Lecture—Tactical Handling of Snipers ... we 1 
Lecture—Reporting and Panoramic igarvsendl “ e 
Nore.—This syllabus is intended as a guide £0 an initial 

course of sniper training, lasting for en two weeks. It 


allows for little revision or consolidation, and practice in the 
subjects covered can be profitably extended over any period 
of time available. 


Standard: 12 of the questions, and one on each 
answered correctly. 


(b) Test 2, Stalking and personal comcealment. A 


(d) Test 4. Judging distance. Practical test. judging eight ram 
up to 1,000 
tandard 


: Permissible margin of error—IS per cent. of 


fe) Test 5. Map reading —Practica! test. Sniper to find his ¥ 
across 2 miles of country by map and without assistance. 1 


B. 
(f) Test 6. Shooting.—See page 63. 
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32 TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


1, Preparation 
zi rifle, with attached, 
(a) Rifle. paar oh mauesate Glee directed towards ti 


(b) 


(e) 


2. To check the range drum y 


(a) 


(6) 


(ce) 


of the floor boards. If the ordinary amming rest is not! 
be rigid enough for accurate use of the chart, a rest 
sandbags should be used. ‘ 
Norn.—The correct method of attaching the ope 
rifle is to screw up the clamping screws stmultanec 

give the final tightening on the rear screw. 


— 


Chart.—Fix the chart :— 
(i) Exactly 28 feet from the front lens of the telescope. 
(ti) In a good light. 

(iii) Horizontal. This can be checked by using a f un 

in conjunction with the central line of the range ale. 

{iv) With the centre approximately the same height & 

telescope. SF 


—- 
Set the drum at zero and align tip of pointer oa op ke 
vertical scale (marked 0 yards). Turn range drum ther 
scale of ranges, checking each 100 yards with its ec Jest 
on the chart. Then, without adjusting the position 6 
pointer, re-check by working backwards to zero, 
Rotate the drum through full range and note that the | 
the pointer does not move from side to side of a raight ver 
ay Ignt ve 


To check for backlash, (This sub-paragraph does mot 
continuous movements. Check to see if pointer r arms 
fine of scala 


deflection. 

(b) Rotate drum rapidly through full scale of 32 

for any variation in height of pointer, 

To check for backlash. (This sub-paragraph 

to Mark 3 telescope.) day Pe 

i) Set drum at zero and align tip of por tre | 
"7 deflection scale, Turn drum slowly to ite beft 

limit, and back again to zero. Do thie in two 

continuous movements. Check to see if pointer returns te 

the samo position, ‘2, tip of pointer om centre line of scale. 


{ii) Repeat above for right deflection. 
4. To detect faults in holder or pads.-With range and deflection 


drums at zero, align tip of pointer om centre of diagram (top right of 
chart). 


(a 


_— 


le 


Remove telescope from rifle, and replace by holding the tele- 
scope at the front end, Screw up the clamping screws in the 
normal way, whilst still holding the telescope at the front, 
tightening the rear screw last. The pointer should still be 
aligned on the centre of the diagram 

Remove telescope and replace, but this time hold the telescope 
at the rear end and tighten the fremt serew last. The pointer 
should still be aligned on the centre of the diagram. Any 
variation in alignment of the pounter after (a) or (6) have been 
carned out, denotes a badly fitting or worn holder, and/or 
pad(s). 

Notr.—These tests will not reveal faults in the telescope 
caused by the shock of recoil when firing. 


5. Sentencing an equipment B.L.R.—An wipment should be 
sentenced B.L_R. if at :-— % 


Para. 2 (a) there is a variation exceeding SO yards at any range between 
pointer and equivalent line on the chart. 
Para. 2 (b) the pointer moves more than one minute to the left or right 
of the vertical path. (This can be judged from the horizontal scale.) 
Para. 2 (c) the pointer’s final position vanes more than yards from 
it8 Starting position. ” 
Para. 3 (a) there is a Variation exceciling one minute either way. 
Para. 3 (b) the pointer moves more mun 

» than down from 
its horizontal path, mee oe 


Para. 3 (c) the pointer’s fin anes 

al ithon wv more than munute 
from its Starting position. ai ; oe 
Para. 4 when the telescope is replaced on the rifle, the pouter bs more 


than one minute from ies 
; its former position, 
each direction is marked in the diagram.) CR OF a ae: ap 


_— 
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